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Jje maintained only by unremitting habituation, discipline
sagaciously and relentlessly directed to this end. More par-
ticularly must the course of habituation to this end be per-
sistent and unwavering if it is to hold the personal alle-
giance of a body of subjects exposed to the disintegrating
discipline of modern life 5 where the machine industry con-
stantly enforces the futility of personal force and preroga-
tive in the face of wide-sweeping inanimate agencies and
mechanical process, and where the ubiquitous haggling of
the price system constantly teaches that every man is his
own keeper. It is a matter of common notoriety that all this
has been taken care of with unexampled thoroughness and
effect under the Prussian rule.1
Chief of the agencies that have kept the submissive alle-
giance of the German people to the State intact is, of course,
successful warfare, seconded by the disciplinary effects of
warlike preparation and indoctrination with warlike arro-
gance and ambitions. The attention deliberately given to
these concerns is also a fact of common notoriety 5 so much
so, indeed, that the spokesmen of the system have come to
take it for granted as a matter of course, and so are apt to
overlook it. The experience of war induces a warlike frame
of mindj and the pursuit of war, being an exercise in the
following of one's leader and execution of arbitrary orders,
induces an animus of enthusiastic subservience and unques-
tioning obedience to authority. What is a military organisa-
1Perhaps the most concise and yet the most illuminating presentation
of this Prussian economic policy, typically as pursued by Frederick the
Great, is that of Professor Schmoller, The Mercantile System. (Translation
reprinted in Economic Classics^ ed. Ashley.)